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WILLIE. (See page 3.) 


From Ethel Fairmont Snyder, Kansas City. 


“4 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


A Report from the Minneapolis Humane 
Society. 


Before reading the report of the work accom- 
plished by this band of children during the winter, 
I wish to say that I believe humane education to 
be the only solution of the problem of the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. We may prosecute and 
hold people in check through fear forever, but it 
is only by instilling?in the heart of the child the 
love for animals and the desire to protect the weak 
and helpless that the cruelty we have now to con- 
tend with will ever be effectually checked. 

Upon our arrival in this city last May we were 
distressed to see so many dead birds, principally 
robins, lying along the sidewalks; every boy we 
One day last September I 
decided to see what could be done to stop this 


met had a sling shot. 


slaughter of our beautiful and useful songsters, and 
called in some of the children of our immediate 
neighborhood and organized a Band of Mercy. 
The boys made bird houses, and on the day they 
were finished we had a celebration, and put them 
up in the trees along our block. ‘The boys in the 
club at that time had a very trying experience on 
account of a crowd of very rough boys, who not 
but 
knocked the houses out of the trees, and persisted 
in killing birds along our block. This crowd of 
boys has entirely disbanded, owing to the fact that 
some have become members of our club (and are 


only teased and tormented our members, 


proving themselves among my best workers), and 
the others are making overtures to get in. 

We have thirty members, and the club is limited 
to that number. We have meetings each week, 
studying our furred and feathered friends, and expect 
to spend many days in the woods this summer 
watching our faithful friends, the birds. 

We have fed the birds all winter; no horse ever 
stands unblanketed when there is a Band of Mercy 
boy or girl in sight; many drivers have been asked 
to stop abusing their horses; stray cats and dogs 
have been cared for; homes have been found for 
them or they have been humanely destroyed; many 
boys have been induced to give up their sling shots. 


In cases of extreme abuse I have been called upon, 
and many letters have been sent to owners of teams, 
calling their attention to incompetent drivers. 

During Christmas time two poor families were 
bountifully provided with clothes, food and toys. 
Many acts of kindness, too numerous to mention, 
have been enacted by these children, among which 
was that of a little girl who, upon going to school 
each morning, met a horse with his head checked 
very high. One dayshe told the man she thought 
he was very cruel, and asked him if he would like 
his head held high in the air; the next day the rein 
was lowered to a comfortable position and has so 
remained. As this man was said to be a most dis- 
agreeable person, that child probably did something 
no adult could ever have accomplished. 

I venture to say there is no more active or en- 
thusiastic humane society in the country than the 


Tribune Band of Mercy.—W. L. Hill. 


From a Letter to the Kditor. 

I suppose nothing can be done in our ranks 
against the atrocious abuses in the fish markets of 
our cities? Though they cry to heaven in their 
blood-curdling infamy, nobody, apparently, notices 
them enough to wake up sufficiently to protest 
against the perpetual outrage of driving sharp wooden 
pegs into the most sensitive claws of live lobsters 
and “‘ flipper-stringing ”’ living sea turtles. 

I enjoyed the hospitality of your great city for 
four days (delegate American Peace Society Con- 
vention) and would have taken absolutely nothing 
but the most pleasant of impressions away with me 
had I not in an unfortunate moment of my last morn- 


ing there espied a luckless Bermuda turtle, lying 


helplessly in the bottom of a fish firm’s wagon, the 
driver of which was delivering sea food at my hotel’s 
kitchen. | 

Being a great lover of animals, I stepped nearer 
to investigate the, to me, very interesting chelonia”’ 
and saw —horrors! ‘The poor brute’s flippers had 
fiendishly been perforated with spike or knife and 
a thin hard cutting rope had been drawn through 
the holes in each front and hind foot on either of 
the turtle’s sides and the two ends of the rope tied 
together so hard and taut that it not only most 
effectually prevented the tortured creature from any 
possible move with its limbs but actually was tear- 
ing the knife wounds in each flipper wider open, as 
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plainly could be seen. A horribly blurred and dis- 
colored eye, swollen out of all proportions, testified 
eloquently enough that the drawing of a cutting cord 
through a most sensitive part of its anatomy was 
not the only unspeakable horror which that most 
heartless of all brutes—man—had inflicted on the 
poor thing. 

How long had the turtle been in this condition? 
How much had it suffered? Flighiers’ hell would 
hardly seem adequate punishment for the fiends 
_ capable of committing such outrages as fish-spearing, 
lobster-pegging and flipper-stringing! And at least 
one of them is absolutely unnecessary, inasmuch as 
the tying of astring around a lobster’s claw is just 
as effective in preventing captive lobsters from 
mutilating one another, as are wooden pegs driven 
into sensitive vital parts.—*Carl G. Kleinstiick, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR YOUNGER _ 


READERS 


Gratitude. 
In? Mes: 


Fiome Pets,” is told a story of a dear collie dog 
and his gratitude. The dog, it appears, 
great pet in the family of a colonial soldier, and 
was particularly noted for his antipathy to Indians, 
whom he delighted to track. 

On one campaign against the French, the dog 
insisted on accompanying his master, although his 
feet were in a terrible condition from having been 
frozen the previous winter. During the fight, 
which ended in the famous Braddock defeat, the 
dog was ever beside his master, but when it was 
over they became separated, and the soldier, con- 
cluding that his pet had been killed, went home 
without him. Some weeks later, however, the dog 
appeared in his old home, separated from the battle- 
field by many miles of thick forest. He was tired 
and worn, but over his sore feet were fastened neat 
moccasins, showing that he had been among Indians 
who had been kind to him. Moreover he soon 
proved that he had changed his mind about his 
former foe, for neither bribes nor threats could ever 
again induce him to track an Indian. 


“Our 


Olive Thorne Miller’s volume, 


) 


Was a 


Heard by the Hearth. 


It was five years ago that Willie’s mistress be- 
came conscious of an aching void in her heart and 
decided she must have a pet kitten, so she adver- 
tised: 


WANTED. ~— One or two Maltese or striped male kittens about a 
month old, for house pets. Address E, 514 Star. 


Then Willie came, and became monarch of all 
he surveyed. Five years have gone by, as-time has 
a habit of doing, and since then Rajah' and Romeo 
have been adopted as his feline brothers. Never 
was there a happier trio, and well they might be, 
as they have a very beautiful home. 

One evening the lady who loves them so much 
sat reading by the fireside, and, as it was a cold 
night, the little fur-boys stayed close to the hearth. 
Willie — fat, sleek and with an air of one who 
realizes his importance — sat up and yawned and 
began to wash his face.” 

1) OC) hy dears 


““aren’t we lucky cats? 


purred Romeo, who lay near by, 
I had a letter from my 
sister who is on the stage, today, and I feel so 
sorry for her.”’ 

“Why,”’ said Willie, “I didn’t even know you 
had any relatives except us.”’ 

" Oh, ives,” “they are in vaudeville 
now, traveling with Professor Brutus and his troupe 
of trained animals, and, from what they write, it 


TL tet 


> said Romeo, 


must be a regular dog's lites —— but; wait ; 
you read her letter.’ 

Willie took the letter and mewed it Glin for 
Rajah’s benefit. 

‘“My dear Brother,”’ and then he 
stopped again, ‘I’d love to meet a real chorus 
lady,’ he remarked playfully; then he continued: 

‘“We arrived in Denver today, tired, homesick 
and very nervous, but nobody.seems to care whether 
5 PYs" 
be sure, we are well fed, but as for love-pats, 
brother, they are things we have read about but 
When we are on the stage, going 


he began, 


we like to travel or not in these stuffy cages. 


seldom see. 
through our act, I have to wonder if the smiling 
faces in front ever think what torture such an 
existence is for us. “That life is not what it seems 
can be especially applied to stage life. We are all 
victims of circumstances, Romeo, from the smallest 
little yellow cur in the street to the Czar of Russia. 
You ought to be very happy, safe in the loving care 
of your master and mistress and the good maid who 
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prepares your dinner. I had a nice home once, but 
my luck changed, and they went away and left me 
to shift for myself when I was too tiny to know 
what fear meant; but I soon found out. Well, 
there’s no use crying over it, I suppose, but I 
cannot understand why I should be here in this 
cat-egory while you should be so favored by the 
God of things-as-they-ought-to-be. 

“Good night, Romeo; I wish you a bright and 
joyous New Year. Your affectionate sister,— 
Emmy,Lou. Orpheum Theatre, Denver, Col.’’ 

‘Well,’ commented Rajah, lazily, “‘there’s no 
place like home, is there? I think I’ll go and sit 
on my lady’s lap and tell her so.’’ 

And all three purred unanimously.— Ethel Fair- 
mont Snyder, Kansas City. 


The Dogs of St. Bernard. 


About a thousand years ago, in the year of our 
Lord 923, a Swiss noble was born, named Bernard 
de Meuthon. His home was the chateau, or castle, 
of Meuthon, on the lake of Annecy. He was the 
only son of his parents and heir to all the family 
estates. 

When Bernard became a young man his parents 
were anxious that he should marry, and planned a 
match for him with a rich and beautiful heiress in 
the neighborhood. ‘This, however, was greatly 
against the wish of Bernard. He was a holy youth 
and wished to dedicate his life to good works, to 
live unselfishly, and to enter the sacred ministry of 
the church. 

In spite of all that he could say, preparations for 
the marriage went on, and he was taken almost by 
force to the castle of Miolans, where the wedding 
was to be celebrated, great joy being shown by all 
parties except the young bridegroom. 

The night before the wedding, Bernard, on going 
to rest, prayed earnestly for help and was comforted 
by a bright vision. Encouraged by this, he left a 
note for his parents and escaped through the win- 
dow. Once free of the castle, Bernard lost no time 
in putting the Graian Alps between him and the 
castle of Miolans. He fled to Aosta, where he was 
kindly received by the venerable Pierre de la Val 
d’Isere, became in due time a priest and, on the 
death of Pierre, an archdeacon in his place. 

Bernard led a useful, pious life and, among other 


good works, established several schools and col- 
leges. But, as Aosta lay at the foot of the two 
passes of the Pennine and Graian Alps (now called 
after him the Great and Little St. Bernard), his 
attention was attracted and his heart deeply touched 
by the sufferings, the dangers and the loss of life to 
which travelers were exposed among the stern 
snow-clad mountains, not only from cold and priva- 
tion, but from the attacks of savage robbers who 


infested the passes. 


His first object was to tame and convert these 
cruel desperadoes by his preaching, and his second 
was to build a Christian church at the summit of 
the pass, on the site of which an ancient pagan 
temple once stood. 

Here, in A. D. 962, he founded the celebrated 
convent and refuge which has been a glorious 
monument to his memory ever since, and over it 
he presided in person for forty years. “he fame of 
the ‘Apostle of the Alps’’ spread far and wide, and 
a beautiful story goes that, among the thousands of 
pilgrims who thronged to seek St. Bernard’s coun- 
sel and help, there came one day two venerable 
strangers. [hey wished to ask his help and advice 
in searching for a beloved but long-lost son, and 
told him, with much emotion, that he had been all 
that their hearts desired, that they had planned a 
wealthy marriage for him, but that on the eve of 
the wedding he had disappeared, and they had 
never set eyes on him again. Now that they were 
on the verge of the grave, their only hope and 
prayer was that God would permit them to see 
their son before they died. 

This earnest longing was gratified, for the 
‘‘ Apostle of the Alps’’ recognized in the aged pair 
his own parents, and, falling on their necks, ex- 
claimed: “I am your son Bernard!”’ 

After some happy days spent together, the father 
and mother returned to their home at Meuthon, 
blessing God, like Simeon of old, and well content 
that their son had given up the foolish pleasures of 
the world for so noble a life. 

The monks at the Hospice of St. Bernard still 
point to an antique portrait of their founder, and 
at his side stands a large dog, apparently a kind of 
bloodhound. This would suggest the idea that 
St. Bernard himself, nearly ten centuries ago, had 
already discovered and turned to partial account 
the wonderful genius for saving life which has since 
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been so marvelously developed in the species of dog 
which bears his name. 

The exact origin of the St. Bernard dog remains 
uncertain, though the holy fathers of the Hospice 
believe that the ancient race was a cross between a 
bulldog and a mastiff. For five centuries at least 
the wonderful doings of these dogs have been so 
renowned throughout Europe that the dogs are 
now looked on as a separate species, a Heaven-sent 
gift, a kind of special creation, graciously intended 
for the preservation of human life and particularly 
adapted to the chill climate of their birthplace, for, 
strange to say, the true-bred St. Bernards degener- 
ate when taken from the Alpine air. During the 
winter of 1804-05 no fewer than two hundred per- 
sons were rescued from death by these splendid 
dogs. But we must not suppose that all this is 
done without sacrifice; over and over again the 
noble creatures have lost their own lives in saving 
those of men. Down came the overwhelming 
avalanche and swept them away, their noble, inno- 
cent, earthly course cut short and their graves un- 
known amid the eternal snows. 

The pure-bred St. Bernard is a short-coated, 
very muscular dog, thirty inches in height and six 
feet in length, including thetail. The magnificent 
rough-coated St. Bernards kept for show or as pets 
would be quite unfit for rescue work amid severe 
mountain storms. ‘Their long hair would quickly 
prove their ruin, as it would accumulate a mass of 
snow, and the poor owner of the thick great-coat 
would find himself overpowered and exhausted. 
This was found to be the case in the year 1812, 
when, owing to overwork during a terrible winter, 
the breed was in danger of extermination, and was 
reinforced by dogs with shaggy hair. 

Schumacher, the greatest authority on these 
dogs abroad, wrote in 1867 the following account 
of their method of working about forty years ago: 
*“Two dogs, one old and one young, travel every 
morning in winter over the route on the Italian 
side of the mountain, towards Aosta. “Iwo more 
make the Swiss journey; towards Martigny, a dis- 
tance of about nine miles from the Hospice. They 
all go straight to the cabins of refuge which have 
been constructed for the benefit of travelers. Even 
when snow has fallen during the night, the dogs 
find their way surely and correctly and do not 
deviate one yard from the beaten track. The marks 


of their feet leave a track which it is easy for trav- 
elers to follow as far as the Hospice. “Iwo dogs 
are made to go over the same road together, —a 
young one who is instructed and trained by the 
other and older dog, of whom he is the pupil. 
When the dogs arrive at the cabins of refuge they 
enter them to see if there are any travelers seeking 
shelter there, in which case they entice them to 
follow. If they find any travelers who have suc- 
cumbed to the cold, the dogs try to revive them by 
imparting warmth from their own bodies and by 
licking their hands and face, which often produces 
the desired effect. If these means are inefficient, 
they return with all speed to the Hospice, where 
they know how to make themselves understood.”’ 

Among the kingly creatures whose deeds of 
Alpine daring one cannot remember without a 
thrill, Barry the first, who saved forty human lives, 
and Barry the second, his renowned grandson, who 
saved thirty-four, stand foremost. 

The fate of Barry the first was tragic. 
an Italian soldier lying half frozen and torpid in the 
snow, the wise animal stretched himself upon the 
body to warm it. The man, on coming to him- 
self, felt a weight on his chest and, fancying him- 
self in the grasp of a robber,stabbed his benefactor. 

A splendid tribute was raised to the martyr-dog 
in the cemetery for animals at Paris. As one enters 
the cemetery the first thing which attracts the at- 
tention is an imposing granite monument on the 
upper part of which is carved the image of a noble 
dog, bearing on his back a little girl, whose arms 
are clinging tightly about his neck. On the lower 
part of the monument is a scroll, on which is cut 
into the granite this inscription: 


Finding 


‘“ He saved the lives of forty persons, 
He was killed by the forty-first.’’ 


What a life-history! Which of us would not be 
proud of such a record ? 

Barry the second also laid down his life in the 
discharge of his duty. He was killed in 1905 while 
engaged in his work of mercy. 

Three travelers were climbing the mountain 
from the Italian side and, losing their way, were in 
danger of perishing. Barry the second appeared 
while they were still able to move, and, conducted 
by him, they reached the Hospice of St. Bernard in 


safety. But he had no sooner completed his task 
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when the great dog slipped and fell sixty feet down 
a newly-opened hole in the ice which was covered 
with a thin coating of snow. His skull was 
smashed against a rock, and he died instantly. 

Before that sad day, Barry had been twice swept 
away by masses of ice and snow, frightened but not 
hurt. Nothing daunted, the hero-dog labored on 
till at last the end came. When the monks heard 
of his sad fate they were much distressed, and they 
held a special service to his memory. : 

Times have changed since the days of the two 
dog-heroes, Barry the first and Barry the second. 
But though traveling nowadays is made more safe 
and easy every vear, the seasons alter not; climate 
and weather remain much the same from age to 
age. While the everlasting hills stand, the self- 
devotion of the St. Bernard monks will find an 
object, and, till storms shall cease, their fourfooted 
companions will find a vocation. Dogs and men, 
in this case, are worthy of each other and are true 
comrades. 

About a dozen of the dogs are always kept at 
the Hospice. A recent visitor, describing what he 
saw there, gives a delightful sketch of one splendid 
creature whom he watched. The dog was coming 
back through the snow after a fruitless search for 
lost travelers. Evidently he was very tired and 
much cast down in mind, as he plowed his way 
through the snow, a good deal embarrassed by the 
little cask which was strapped to his neck. The 
visitor, wading knee-deep through the snow, fol- 
lowed the dog round to the kennels, towards which 
he plodded slowly and wearily. Here the other 
dogs crowded eagerly round him, exactly like 
human beings anxious to hear the news. But he 
had nothing to tell and, with drooping head, went 
and laid down heavily in a corner to pant. It was 
dinner time, and a monk came in with the meal. 
The other dogs yelped with delight ; they were 
hungry and ate heartily; but the dog who had just 
come in lay still and only flopped his tail once or 
The monk tried to tempt 
‘He is disappointed be- 
cause he has found nobody. He will get over it by 
and by,’’ said he. Poor, grand old dog! It was 
not his fault that there was nobody to be saved that 
day. He had done his best, and now, tired out 
and mortified by his want of success, he refused to 


twice against the floor. 
him to eat, but in vain. 


eat. 


That the work is necessary today is owing to the 
fact that hundreds of poor Italians travel on foot 
yearly by this, the shortest, route back to their own 
country, that they may winter in their warm native 
climate. Many of them lose their way, owing to 
the sudden and violent snowstorms which are of 
almost daily occurrence on the bare, bleak slopes 
of the Alps, and, were it not for the brave dogs 
sent out to rescue them, would never wake up from 
the deadly snow-slumber into which they fall. 

The Grand St. Bernard is one of the most deso- 
late spots that the mind can conceive. Wild, 
rocky, bare, it seems too desolate for living thing 
to inhabit. Yet here a handful of devoted men 
live cheerfully, giving up everything — health, pleas- 
ure, family ties, all that men hold dear —that they 
may save others from perishing. — Edith Carrington 
in Our Animal Brothers. 


Patsy. 
A BERKSHIRE SKETCH. 

We were natives, —well, Patsy was not exactly, 
but he had been brought from his free Western 
plains when so young as to have become thor- 
oughly acclimated, and I am sure, if he could have 
spoken for himself, he would have claimed Berk- 
shire as the home of his heart. But certainly 
neither of us could be classed as © boarders’’ nor 
“summer visitors’? nor even © from Lenox,” and 
we enjoyed our loved hills and Berkshire by-ways 
from a standpoint not usually attained by the ordi- 
nary dock-tailed, curb-bitted saddle combination. 

Since Patsy was the principal, though silent, part- 
ner in this firm, his portrait should first be drawn. 
He was a rather stocky little white pony, much like 
the kind chosen for polo, with a brand on his left 
shoulder which revealed his Western origin, but 
with a pretty head, unusually sensitive ears and 
big, intelligent brown eyes. The high-bred carriage 
of that dainty head and his indomitable spirit, even 
under weariness, redeemed him from the suspicion 
of mustang breeding which a certain little wilful- 
ness in his disposition might have aroused. 

It must be confessed that this very spunkiness 
made him more interesting to his mistress, but it 
had also been the cause of troubles of his own — 
which he never told —in days before he had fallen 
into the hands of one who understood him. Never 
was the power of kindness better exemplified. 
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Suddenly transferred from the freedom of the plains 
to city life, after a bewildering journey in those 
dreadful cars, his tender mouth subjected to a cruel 
bit such as he had never known, poor Patsy’s very 
sense of injustice and resistance to undeserved 
tyranny gave him a bad reputation at the outset. 
Ridden by boys and by a cruel-hearted riding mas- 
ter, he justified his reputation as a wild horse until 
at last he was sent in disgrace to pasture retire- 
ment. 
kindly man, whom he was soon observed to follow 
like a little dog and who could ride him down the 
road as quietly as if he were not the same horse 
who had returned from each bout with the boys, 
foam-covered and snorting. 

It was at this time that his future mistress began 
to long to try him, and, after some secret consulta- 
tions with the quiet man, who gave her a few 
points, her wish was granted. That settled Patsy’s 
future, though neither Patsy nor his mistress real- 
ized it at the time. Each ride added to the thor- 
ough understanding between them, until, after some 
vicissitudes, fate threw the little white horse into 
the hands of the little woman who loved him best 
in all the world. 

Foreboding friends and prudent neighbors shook 


their heads and prophesied direful results, but the 


fulfillment of their gruesome prophecies never came 
to pass. 
solute obedience to his mistress’ voice and his quick 
comprehension of a critical situation have saved his 


On the contrary, many times Patsy’s ab- 


rider much annoyance and even rescued her from 
positive danger. 

One sad day, Patsy, looking over his pasture gate, 
saw a long line of other horses attached to black 
carriages moving slowly away from the home gate. 
He did not know that they were carrying the quiet 
man away from him, but he did know that his 
friend came no more to the pasture with sugar in 
his pockets, and that when mistress came the next 
morning she hid her face for a long time in his own 
white mane. 

Both saddled and free, Patsy has since wandered 
much over the wooded hills and upland pastures, 
wherever wire fences will permit,— the few lower 
bars of an ordinary rail fence or a little stream being 
hardly an obstacle worth mentioning. Patsy had 
been trained in the proper canons, but both he and 
his mistress enjoyed great freedom from the con- 


Here he fell into the hands of a quiet, : 


They have 
stopped in all sorts of places, and while his mistress 
has picked flowers or berries, Patsy has regaled 
himself on choice bits of grass, the remounting 
being accomplished from a neighboring stone wall 


ventionalities of the riding school. 


or any convenient vantage, quite independent of 
grooms and in disregard of all rules. If much of 
the ride was occupied in climbing a steep hill or 
carefully picking the way down the opposite slope, 
time was afterwards made up by a stirring gallop 
over a long level. 

None but they who know the sensation can fully 
sympathize with the thrill in every vein of a rider 
who yields to the bounding gallop of the spirited 
horse in the very joy of motion. Never was this 
particular rider quite so happy, quite so care-free, 
quite so in harmony with the beautiful Berkshire 
landscape as when Patsy’s white mane was flowing 
on the breeze, those dear little ears pricked to eager 
attention before her; and the regular beat of his 
nimble feet on the hard road sent the blood to her 
cheeks and the joy of life to her very finger tips. 
Comparisons may be ‘‘odorous,’’ but there is one 
little lady who can never be convinced that the 


To 


some the rapturous languor of the mazy waltz may 


semi-flight of the swift bicyclist can equal it. 


surpass it in poetry of motion,’ but never for her. 
Perhaps the young eagle in his first soaring flight 
may be more conscious of power, or more exultant 
the seraph on his first pinions, but nothing more 
mundane is worthy of comparison. 

We fear that Patsy’s rider was sometimes even 


‘guilty of gloating a little over the plodding wheel- 


men as they trundled their inanimate steeds up the 
weary hills. To be sure, those same wheelmen 
left us far behind in their flying coast down the 
other side, though Patsy shook his determined head 
and pulled hard at the bit in ambitious, but vain, 
effort to overtake them. Withal, his rider came in 
at the end of the race quite as ruddy, quite as fresh 
and exhilarated and far less fatigued than the aver- 
age © scorcher.”’ 

From the first buddings of early spring, through 
the soft, sweet days of June, late into summer’s twi- 
lights, through October’s fallen leaves and until the 
quick little hoof-beats could be heard over the 
frozen ground, Patsy has cantered over the Berk- 
shire roadways. In dreams of old age Patsy’s mis- 
tress will see bits of roadside as the background of 


happy memories, and Patsy will always be enshrined 
as the dearest and chiefest comrade of happy days. 

Patsy’s story is not yet wholly told, for he still 
lives, and it is his mistress’ wish that, sad as the 
time will be to her, she may herself see the closing 
of those big, brown eyes which have never looked 
aught but love upon her, and that she may herself 
choose his resting place in the mountain pasture 
where she first learned to know the real, affection- 
ate nature of the much-maligned little horse. 


Since the above was written, Patsy has been laid 
to sleep on a hillside. He lived to a good old age, 
but in his last year developed, in some inexplicable 
manner, a painful lameness. To save him from 
further suffering, his mistress was obliged to consent 
to having his life shortened by the veterinary, but 
she has never ceased to mourn him and insists on 
believing that his brave spirit waits somewhere in 
God’s universe.—Anna Fuller Bennett. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Transforming Power of Animal Love. 


Several years ago, when Miss Ellen Johnson was 
Superintendent of the Women’s Prison at Sherburn, 
Mass., the writer, at the close of his address in the 
prison chapel, was granted one of the most delight- 
ful interviews of years with Miss Johnson, during 
which she reviewed some of the most marvelous 
cases of moral reformation and transformation in 
her prison work. It was a definite loss to the world 
that Miss Johnson’s untimely and sudden summons 
to higher ministration in the realms of perfect good 
precluded the possibility of her leaving a written 
volume along these lines. 

She related an instance of a young woman whose 
perverted nature had become one constant wild 
frenzy of ‘brain storms’ of defiance of all right, 
human and civic law. When she was sentenced 
she stooped down and, picking up a cuspidor from 
the courtroom floor, threw it at the Judge. It re- 
quired the strength of four court officers to remove 
her from the room. These violent fits of temper 
continued at the prison, and she was much of the 
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Though in darkness and on 
bread and water, she failed to come under control. 
One day, while on parole, she was allowed to work 
in the laundry; suddenly, maddened by some com- 
mand, she stampeded the place, and officers hastened 
to the third floor to call Miss Johnson. “They were 
requested to send thé young woman up to her. 
They tried to persuade Miss Johnson that it would 
endanger her life to be alone with her in one of her 
outbursts of temper. Miss Johnson told them not’ 
to fear, but to bring her up. When the young 
woman entered the room she was raving with re- 
bellious talk against the institution, against the 
officers, against the State. Miss Johnson was look- 
ing at some eggs of the silkworm hatching, ob- 
serving them through a microscope; she did not 
even look up when the young woman entered, 
neither made any reply to her tirade. 

Presently the young woman said, © Miss John- 
son, I have been talking here for half an hour, and 
you have not even spoken or heard what I have 
said.”’ ‘‘No, I have tried not to hear, because I 
am looking at something very beautiful and won- 
derful in the world of life.”” The young woman 
drew near and asked what it was and if she might 
see it also. Miss Johnson rose, gave her the micro- 
scope and her seat, and the young woman began 
her first view of the miracle of life. 

For fully thirty minutes the young woman never 
lifted her eyes from the hatching silkworms; then 
Miss Johnson spoke to her, asking if she was ready 
to go to the Solitaire. “The young woman lifted 
her face, with eyes swimming with tears, and said, 
‘*Oh, Miss Johnson, if you will only allow me to 
help you care for these worms I will never disobey 
you.’ Miss Johnson said for a moment doubt swept 
across her mind, for, should she grant her request 
and there should follow a burst of temper, she 
would do irreparable damage to tens of thousands 
of the valuable silkworms. But it was only for an 
instant, and she firmly said, “Yes, I will trust you 
with this great responsibility.’’ 

From that hour the transformation went on; the 
young woman became obedient, patient, thoughful, 
generous, tender. “The last four days before the 
silkworms spin their cocoons they have to be fed 
every twenty minutes, and she went without sleep 
three nights that she might keep her watchful 
ministry over the little silkworms. Miss Johnson 


time in the Solitaire. 
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said that the young woman went out of the institu- 
tion entirely changed, and became a useful, helpful 
woman. She married and became a loving mother. 
The miracle of life, the call of love, opened the 
darkened windows of her soul, and through the 
little, helpless, but marvelous silkworms she saw 
the compassionate God. 

Miss Johnson told of another young girl of eigh- 
teen years, who was committed for cruelty, stub- 
bornness, and the habit of stealing. Miss Johnson 
tried in many ways to arouse her moral nature and 
awaken her conscience, but to little avail. One 
day she noticed her stroking the nose of an old horse 
used about the farm adjacent to the prison. Miss 
Johnson told her she might have the animal to pet 
and feed daily. [he girl was delighted; never be- 
fore had her hand touched a horse, a dog or a cat. 
All the days of her childhood were devoid of pets, 
but filled with curses. “The girl became so attached 
to the old horse, she divided parts of her daily allow- 
ance with the animal, gave it her apples, candy 
and cake. At once Miss Johnson noticed a change 
in the girl’s nature. She grew kind; her cruel ten- 
dencies began to be replaced with acts of unselfish- 
ness. She grew patient, love sprang up, and for 
hours she would stand and pet the old horse or be 
quiet with her arms around’ its neck. Thus the 
process of transformation went on, to the conclusion 
of a well-poised life. Little, tiny seeds falling into 
crevices, quickened into life with beneficent rain 
and warmed by the Italian sun, spring into forces 
that overthrow the foundations of the palaces of 
the Caesars, so inherent forces in human lives, 
long hidden, awaken at the touch of life and of 
PAVE , 

- Then Miss Johnson told of two women, long 
hardened in those patches so barren, desolate and 
hateful in cities, “‘where no prospect pleases and 
man is always vile,’’— women past the meridian of 
three score and ten, so far past that the generally 
accepted untruth might be said, ‘They are too 
old to be changed in their natures.”’ “These two 
women had work in the garden and the dairy. 
One day a mother cow went down again to that 
strange and mysterious borderland of motherhood, 
and the little calf came back alone. These two 
women first found it, —a helpless, sloppy, sprawling, 
angularthing. Chey came at once to MissJohnson, 
asking what should be done. Miss Johnson said, 


‘“Arouse your mother instinct; do for it as you 
would if you found a helpless, lone baby.’’ 

The women took the calf, dried it with cloths, 
after bathing it with warm water, sheltered it in a 
warm corner, improvised a nursing bottle and began 
to feed it every three hours. It grew to be a great 
pet, and the fondling and petting of the calf soft- 
ened, purified, sweetened and transformed the na- 
tures of the women. The calf grew to be a cow 
of much promise; then a man of large means heard 
of the story and sought to buy the animal for his 
town estate, and the day of parting arrived. What 
a day it was! ‘To those two women it was the 
supreme test. Miss Johnson wondered what would 
be their attitude of mind. Would they give up their 
pet? Would its going away bring back the sordid 
condition of their lives? She told them of the op- 
portunity the pet had of a new home, her useful- 
ness to a family of children, and the great value the 
man set upon her. 

The women said nothing, but set at once to work 
making a blanket for the cow; in one corner each 
embroidered the cow’s name, and in the opposite 
It was a_ beautiful 
When the buyer lead the cow away they 


corner their own _ initials. 
blanket. 
put their arms around it in a farewell embrace, then 
they cried. [he tears washed away the last traces 

Miss Johnson said she felt a big lump 


in her own throat. 


of hardness. 
Once those women would 
stand by and see a human soul dammed, and mock 
it; now they shed tears over a pet calf. ‘“‘Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.”’ 
Many years ago down at Deer Island there was 
a Yankee prisoner,— a cold, heartless, brutal, selfish 
and cruel fellow. He was detailed to help care for 
the pigs. That was long before they put steam 
heat into the piggery there, and by chance one day 
he caught arat in his hands; he put it into a box and 
asked the superintendent if he might keep it. His 
request was granted, provided he would not annoy 
other prisoners in his corridor with it or make any 
disturbance. The fellow began to take a great 
interest in his new-found pet, built a cage for it, 
placed so it would get sunshine; he was not allowed 
any extra food for the rat, so took a portion of his 
own for his pet. He taught it tricks, and finally, 
so remarkable was the skill of the rat in doing its 
master’s bidding, the superintendent granted an 


exhibition of it to the other prisoners. But greater 
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than all was the change in the man himself. He 
became kind, unselfish, tender, patient and of the 
happiest of sunny natures. He said that he never 


He 


never petted anything, was never petted himself. 


knew what it was to have a pet asa child. 


‘I will take away your stony heart and give you 
a heart of flesh.’’ 

Not long ago, on the Michigan Central railroad, 
a cat made its home ina box car standing on the 
siding in one of the towns along the line. Finding 
the place most comfortable, she was rejoicing that 
she had so good a place for her young kittens to 
be protected in and the spacious floor to play around 
on. QOne night the door was shut, the car coupled 
onto a train, and pussy and her family were soon 
gliding over the rails. Three days went by with 
no food, the fourth, then the fifth; on that day her 
pitiful cry of distress was heard. The car was 
opened by the train men, where they found the 
mother cat, so weak she could hardly stand, and her 
kittens, two dead and three hardly able to move. 
Some milk was brought, and the old mother 
would not eat, though almost starved, until she 
had brought each of the living kittens to the milk, 
and stood by, refusing to eat, until they were satis- 
fied. Big, burly brakemen shed tears at the sight of 
the mother love. They shook hands each with 
the other around the little group, and vowed never 
to treat unkindly any animal as long as they lived. 
They gave the mother cat and her living children 
to the station agent, and made up alittle purse for 
their care, and from the incident a new brother- 
hood of kindly feeling, speaking and doing existed 
between the members of the train crew. 

The world is rapidly coming to recognize the 
oneness of life, a deeper understanding of universal 
relations, and that all joy, happiness and living 
is infinite and not parceled out. No nature is so 
hard, so unfit for human fellowship, so void of 
sympathy, so dead alike to love and friendship, but 
one heaven-directed thought, shining up from soft, 
pleading eyes of the animal world, may melt into 
the incandescence of an illuminated soul, as tender 
as a child’s. 

‘* He liveth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For our dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


—D. ‘EF. -Croft. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Old Kate. 


She was an honest, trusty family horse, and when 
young everyone said she was a perfect beauty. 
She had great endurance and was true as steel. 
How did she look? She was arich, dark bay; her 
legs were straight and her feet something to be 
proud of; her neck was graceful, and held up a 
head lighted by a pair of eyes that were almost 
Oh! her head was astudy, with its dilating 
nostrils, wistful eyes, sensitive ears and an air of 
refinement and good will seldom seen combined. 

She spent all her life in the service of one man 


human. 


—a monstrously mean man— who was never known 
to be thankful for what she had done, or to say, 
‘" Kate is getting tired; we must not crowd her,’’ 
or, Kate is faithful; what a help she has been to 
us.’ No, he never thought of that; he was always 
yelling, ‘Get up there,” and cracking his whip over 
her back, and on it, too, many times every work day. 

But Kate worked away, year after year, until she 
wore out three good, strong horses which were 
They died, one after 
another, and Kate was still the main dependence. 
and one day she was 
hitched to a heavy load with a new, young horse, 
and it was too much for her old body; she could not 
pull her half of the load. 
got off and beat her, using horrible oaths and kicks. 
She tried hard, she strained till her eyes stood out 
of their sockets, but she could not pull with the 
young horse. “[he man went and got a fence rail, 
and was about to pound her with that, when one 


‘““What’s up, Jake? 


paired with her to labor. 


Finally she grew old, 


Then her cruel master 


of the neighbors came along. 
Stuck ?”’ | 

‘Stuck nowhere! That blamed old mare’s got her 
back up; she won’t pull, and I’ll pound it out of her!”’ 

‘Why, Jake, the old girlis worked out. Think 
how long you’ve worked her, and she was always 
willing. Poor old girlie!’’ 

“I know she ain’t worth much,—ain’t fit to 
winter—but I want her to pull this load home; 
then I’m done with her.”’ 7 

It was useless ; she could not draw the load, and 
the kind neighbor put his own team on and took 
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it to its destination. One day the neighbor who 
had pleaded for her was at the home of the man 
who worked her for so many years. ‘How’s your 
stock wintering, Jake ?’’said he. “‘Where’s Kate?”’ 

“Oh, she wa’n’t no good! I turned her into a 
back lot to die. I didn’t want to kill her.’’ 

‘“Where?”’ 

“Oh, up on the clay nub, over back, way out 
of sight. I didn’t want to see her starve, so I put 
her out of sight.”’ 

Old Kate’s bones were found there in the spring. 
She had pawed to try to get water, but she got 
none. She had hunted for food, but there was 
none; and so she died of hunger and thirst and cold, 
homeless, shelterless ! 

And while she was slowly dying her master was 
putting in time at a protracted meeting”’ in the 
churchand trying to bring souls to Christ,—to Christ, 
the gentle, loving Nazarene! How God must have 
despaired over the work of whitening his black 
heart!—Emma Rood Tuttle in The Band of Mercy. 


A Sunday Law For Horses. 

Man is a free moral agent, and if he chooses to 
work seven days in the week, and wear himself out 
before his time, he probably deserves the reward he 
gets; but no horse, with good “‘horse sense,’’ would 
ever be guilty of such a crime against nature, except 
under compulsion, and hence we take pleasure in 
copying, with our most earnest endorsement, the 
following plea of a contemporary in behalf of better 
treatment for man’s most faithful servitor: 

“One of the most flagrant abuses of horses is in 
using them hard all the week and then requiring 
them to draw heavy picnic wagons on long Sunday 
excursions. On any Sunday evening in the suburbs 
a person may see these picnic wagons returning to 
the city with the horses dejected and weary to the 
point of exhaustion. “They cannot receive suff- 
cient rest before the work of the next day brings 
them from their stalls. While the legislatures were 
passing all sorts of foolish and useless laws regulating 
everything else, they neglected to provide a six-day 
week for horses. If it were made a misdemeanor 
to drive a work team more than six days with- 
out an intervening day of rest, it would be a just 
and humane step. At any rate the authorities 
should make extra exertions to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of overworked horses.”’ 
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THE SCRUB OAKS AND NORA. 


Bungalow Notes. 

February 20. When you build your bungalow, 
be sure and have plenty of cedars, pine trees and ~ 
scrub oaks near the building. Don’t, if you love 
color effects, leave out the scrub oaks. Until we 
had this little bungalow I never realized the beauty 
of the low, scrubby oak bushes,-—the natural 
growth from acorns scattered by the trees, the 
winds and the squirrels. In winter, even more 
than in summer, I love them. We have at Pine 
Ridge, near the bungalow, a number of tall oak 
trees lifting up their branches against the sky and 
affording fine points of observation for the crows, 
who perch on their topmost branches—picturesque, 
black silhouettes—and tell their less venturesome 
friends in the woods beyond what the prospects are 
of getting a snatch of oats or grain behind the barn. 

Some of the greatest poets have written beauti- 
tiful verses about the oak trees which I like to 


remember. Here are a few of my favorites: 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 


—Dryden. 
On the old oak’s stems in splendour 
Glorious blossoms fast unfold; 
Foreign blossoms fall, and tender 
Breezes greet us as of old. —Haetne. 


Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 

— Keats. 
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The tall oak towering to the skies, 
The fury of the wind defies, 

From age to age in virtue strong, 
Inured to stand and suffer wrong. 


—Montgomery. 


These verses do justice to the oak tree, but it 
yet remains for a poet to give the praise that be- 
longs to the low oak bushes, or the scrub oak. 

It is late in February yet when [ look out the 
window. I see against the snow and mingled with 
the dark green of the cedars and the lighter green 
of the pine trees a mass of color, a warm, russet 
brown, soft and restful to the eye,—it is the 
scrub oaks that have held their leaves all winter 
through storms of wind and snow and rain-and Ice. 
From the tall oak trees the leaves have fallen; only 
here and there one is left fluttering in the wind, 
asking you to appreciate its persistence in holding 
on against such odds; but below these bare 
branches nestle the baby oaks, spreading their 
untrained branches until they meet each other and 
forming a winter hedge of golden brown. 

I admire these brave little scrub oaks; I appre- 
ciate what they are doing to give warmth and color 
to the winter landscape. “Io spend a winter sea- 
son at the bungalow is like living in a picture gal- 
lery. I quite agreed with the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
when he said at the breakfast table this morning, 
“Talk about summer in the country,—it isn’t a 
patch on winter! In winter you have the birds and 
squirrels at your door; in summer you have to search 
for them in the woods.”’ 

At that moment a fat, gray squirrel was taking 
his breakfast in the cedar tree close to a window 
where he could be seen from our breakfast table, 
while over his head on the same tree a downy 
woodpecker was feasting on a piece of suet wired 
to the trunk of the tree, which a blue jay had just 
left. 

I remarked that the squirrel’s diet was quite 
similar to ours. He and seven other squirrels that 
come to.our lunch counter daily, feast on grain, 
nuts and fruit. We, the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
and his mate, live on about the same diet, substi- 
tuting cooked grain or meal for the raw and taking 
rather a greater variety in the way of nuts and 


fruit. Wecan say with Oliver Goldsmith: 


‘* No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn.’” 


The higher prices of meat do not trouble us, 
excepting that the expense of feeding the dogs and 
cats that are temporary guests of the League is 
increased, which is regrettable; but as we do not 
want the poor things howling for the food they 
love, and thus disturbing the neighbors, we keep to 
the boiled beef (at nine cents a pound) and bread 
diet for them. Our own dogs are almost vegeta- 
rians, as they live principally on dog bread, though 
Nora prefers chocolate peppermints, cake and wal- 
nuts when she can get them. 


Winter 
scenery, 
particularly 
WwW: A uleenea 
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in an ele- 
vated situa- 
tion, giving 
a chance for 
the never- 
ending joy 
of sunrise 
and sunset, 


; 
ae 


is as change- 
able as the 
clouds, or 
the mountains, or the ocean. Every day we get a 
series of new pictures. Every morning the sunrise 
is different. Every night, across the meadows and 
woodlands, the sun goes down with changes of color 
varying in beauty. One day the trees are bare, and 
then we wonder what is more exquisite than the 
delicate tracery of the hundreds of fine, fern-like 
twigs on the white birch against the deep blue sky. 
Tomorrow the trees are clad in snow, and a few 
days later they are glistening in ice, as if each 
branch and twig were hung with thousands of 
sparkling diamonds. All winter there are occasional 
days after a thaw when we see, looking down over 
the fields, here and there patches of green, and 
these stand out like little oases in a desert of dull 
brown grass patched with snow. 

There is no end to the changes in a winter’s 
landscape. ‘The birds and squirrels add life to the 
scene, the shining black of the crows and the 
brilliant blue of the jays taking the place of 
the robin-redbreast and bluebird of spring. 


SQUIRRELS AT BREAKFAST, 
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IN THE WOODS. 


We took a walk through the woods that the 
bungalow overlooks just after the recent ice 
storm. It was hard and slippery walking; once I 
measured my length on the ice when I was so 
much absorbed in following with my eyes little 
foot tracks leading across the pathway up over 
the rocks that I did not heed where I was 
stepping. The Man-of-the-Bungalow stalked ahead 
with his camera. The dogs went everywhere; 
I wondered how many miles they ran to our one. 
They went with noses to the ground, and once 
Fido appeared bearing in his mouth a large 
bone he had unearthed, but soon tired of and left 
behind. All along the way I saw the tracks of 
the wild creatures. Foxes and rabbits, woodchucks 
and squirrels live there in spite of men and dogs 
and guns. 

Often I was anxious because I feared the small- 
est dog, little Trixy, our bungalow guest, was lost, 
but she always came into view after a while, her 
little, dark body looking quite black against the 
snow and her short legs doing lively work over the 
rocks. 

I lingered too long behind and got lost my- 
self; no living creature could I see or _ hear, 
and on the hard, frozen snow the only tracks 
were those that were made before the cold had 
increased to freezing. I stood at the junction 
of three woodland paths, started down one and 
returned, again bewildered, when 
golden-brown beauty, Nora, appeared, rushing 
with anxious eyes up the path, evidently searching 
for her missis, and behind her came her master, 
half amused and half vexed at the perplexity 
characteristic of one who confesses to having 
no bump of locality, no idea of direction.—Anna 
Harris Smith. 


stood our 


Bird Hunters. 

Aigrettes had risen to thirty-two dollars an ounce. 
Out of these love-feathers, the decoration which 
nature confers upon herons and egrets during the 
marital period—in effect, the marriage ring—it was 
easy to make a lot of money. A _plume-hunting 
schooner, therefore, waited impatiently bya Florida 
key, ready to swoop down upon a cypressed island 
where these simple birds bred most numerously. 
What delayed it was uncertainty as to the where- 
abouts on this day of the bird-warden, a recent 
institution of Audubon societies. “Che word ar- 
rived. He was piloting some scientific bird-collectors 
to the very same breeding place. 

‘““Curses!’’ cried the commercial plume-hunters, 
postponing their plundering. “‘It’s taking bread 
from our mouths!”’ 

‘“We arrived in time,’’ the ornithologists con- 
gratulated themselves, “‘to save the rookery from 
being ‘shot out.’ ”’ 

- The comment of the Audubonists was, ‘‘ Birds 
sacrificed to the need of a collection are just as 
dead as those killed for plumes.’’ 

Once America had the second largest woodpecker 
inthe world—the ivory-billed woodpecker. Milliners 
began to utilize it; dealers would offer prices that 
poor country-men could not resist. I suppose the 
name ‘ivory,’ too, intimated that the bill itself had 
value (which it had not), and the bird, wild and 
wary, was hunted out or scared off to far solitudes. 
It is twenty-eight years since it has been reported. 

Only by chance did Bronx Zoo obtain a live 
whooping crane. It came from the Boston Sports- 
man’s Show last year, a wilderness hunter having 
contributed it as a variety desired by milliners. For 
thirteen years this crane has been recorded as 
“scarcely known.’’ The American Museum now 
has a young man out in Alberta, Canada, searching 
for a nest of it. 

England, it is estimated by Animal Friends, uses 
30,000,000 skins yearly; Europe, 150,000,000; 
America, 50,000,000. Yet back of the feather 
merchant and plume-hunter, who supply the skins 
are the men who make a fashion for women and 
then impose it upon them, subtly, irresistably. 
Much effort has been expended toward inducing 
women not to follow a fashion that is set.— From 


“Who Killed Cock Robin?” by Franklin Clark in 
Everybodys Magazine. 


) 
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Dumb. 

I can hardly express to you how much I feel 
there is to be thought of, arising from the use of 
the word ‘“‘dumb”’ as applied to animals. “‘Dumb 
animals,’’—what an immense exhortation that is 
to pity! It is a remarkable thing chat the word 
“dumb” should have been so largely applied to 
animals, for in reality there are very few dumb ani- 


mals. But, doubtless, the word is ofen used to 
convey a larger idea than that of dumbness, namely, 
the want of power in animals to convey by sound 


to mankind what they feel, or perhaps I should 


rather say the want of power in man to understand _ 


the meaning of the various sounds uttered by ani- 
mals, but as regards those animals which are most- 
ly dumb, such as the horse, which, except on rare 
occasions or in extreme suffering, makes no sound 
at all, but only expresses pain by certain movements 
indicating it. How tender we ought to be of them, 
and how observant of these movements, consider- 
ing their dumbness. [he human baby guides and 
governs us by its cries. In fact, it will nearly rule 
a household by these cries, and woe would betide 
it if it had not this power of making its afflictions 
known. It is a sad thing to reflect upon, that the 
animal which has most to endure from man is the 
one which has the least power of protesting by noise 


against any of his evil treatments.—Sir Arthur Helps. 


Mother Love. 


A remarkable photograph was taken a few days 
ago in the Berlin Zoo—a photograph of a monkey 
and her son. 

The youngster, while playing about in the cage, 
hurt one of his thumbs, so that the blood came 
He didn’t hesitate an instant 
when he saw what had happened to him, but ran 
straight to his mother and stuck out his fist for her 
The mother gave one glance at her 


out of the wound. 


to look at. 
son’s bleeding thumb and quickly thrust it into her 
mouth and sucked it. Her ministrations gave 
great comfort to the youngster, whose bright little 
face at once discarded its woe-begone appearance 
and took on a look of perfect contentment. 


Mark Twain’s Cats. 


The cat is always ‘‘ purring on the hearth”? at 
Mark ‘Iwain’s 


fondness for this clean, cunning, intelligent domes- 


Stormfield, —several cats — for 


tic animal is one of his happiest characteristics. 


He is naturally gentle and tender-hearted toward 
all animals, and the grace and beauty and playful- 
ness of the cat make a_.peculiar appeal to his 
nature. “here are never too many cats at Storm- 
field, and the ‘‘hearth”’ takes in the entire house, 
including the billiard table. When, as is likely to 
happen at any time during the game, Sinbad or 
Danbury or Billiards may decide to hop up and 
play with the balls, the game simply adds this ele- 
ment of chance, and the uninvited player is not 
disturbed. The cats really own Stormfield — any- 
one could tell that from their deportment. Mark 
‘Twain will continue to pay the taxes and to keep 
up the repairs, but it is Danbury and Sinbad and 
the others that hold the place in fee simple and 
trouble themselves not at all with the blight of 
tribute and the waste of wear and tear. “[hey 
possess themselves of any portion of the house or 
its furnishings at will, and they never fail to attract 
attention. Mark Twain is likely to be preoccupied, 
and indifferent to the comings and goings of other 
members of the household; but, no matter what he 
is doing, let Danbury appear on the horizon, and 
he is observed and greeted with due deference and 
complimented and made comfortable. Mark 
Twain has been known to rise from the dinner 
table and carry certain choice food out on the ter- 
race to Tammany — now late and lamented — and 
to be satisfied with almost no acknowledgment in 
the way of appreciation. One could not imagine 
any home of the great humorist where the cats 
were not supreme. —AHarper’s Magazine. . 


Pause where apart the fallen sparrow lies, 
And lightly tread ; 

For there the pity of a Father’s eyes 
Enshrines the dead. : 

— Rey. John B. Tabb. 


The advance step needed in humane education, 
as I see it, is securing a place for it in the normal 
training schools for teachers. “Teachers must learn 
how to handle the subject pedagogically before they 
can be universally counted on for teaching it well. 
If we can have humane education put in the train- 
ing schools, and turn out teachers thoroughly 
equipped for the teaching, it will make such a success 
of the whole matter that it will be comparatively 
easy to push forward to like success in other states. 
=~ Hamman bas haves 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
aad AND NOTES ad 
| 


The Annual Report will be ready for mailing 
before the next issue of Our Fourfooted Friends. 
It will be sent as usual to all who are members of 
the League, and to subscribers to this magazine 
who are not members, upon receipt of address and 
The Report is a booklet of 
over fifty pages and will contain forty illustrations, 
all, with perhaps five exceptions, being pleasing 
and cheerful pictures of animal life. [he few ex- 
ceptions are a cat brought to the League, blind with 
mange; a deserted dog and three horses that were 
saved from further misery through the League’s 
work for horses. 


‘six Gents in stamps. 


There are quite a number of 
pictures of fine-looking dogs and cats that have 
found good homes through the League, the pictures 
being taken from photographs sent to us by their 
new owners. 


At the request of Mr. James Little, who had 
charge of the New England Kennel Club Dog 
Show in Mechanics Hall, February 22, 23, 24 and 
25, the Animal Rescue League had a table of lit- 
erature at the Show, and gave away many hundreds 
of humane leaflets, cards and papers. ‘The princi- 
pal work at this table was getting signers for the 
following petition: 


To the New England Passenger Association, 
67 Federal Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
The undersigned, members of the New England 
Kennel Club, of the Animal Rescue League, and 
others who are owners and lovers of dogs, hereby 
petition your honorable body that cats or dogs 
under twenty eight pounds may be transported in 
passenger cars, either by leash or in basket or bag; 
also that due provision be made in baggage cars or 
otherwise for the safe, humane and comfortable 
transportation of larger dogs, and that a more equit- 

able value return shall be made in case of loss. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 
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FOR. ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 8 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals ) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. | 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


[cee ee eM oe Ne Oe CoE Cha 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. 


The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


Frank S. Waterman 
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THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


Edited by MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


RHYMES AND STORIES TALES OF OLD ENGLAND 
FAIRY TALES, Volumes I& IJ LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD 
PAGE, ESQUIRE AND KNIGHT (In preparation) — 

EACH VOLUME, 35 CENTS 


‘THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY” brings joy and happiness 
to children by introducing them to the myths and stories that have 
pleased our forefathers for generations. As far as possible the authen- 
tic versions of these time=honored tales are given. % % ed 


GINN and COMP ANY: PUBLISHERS : 29 Beacon Street, Boston 


eee 


SPRATT ie 
O10 GRIST MILL] SPRATT 'S — 


Doe BREAD THE STANDARD DOG FOOD 


Improves and Strengthens | ——== 
the Digestive Organs Used at the leading kennels and dog ae nacageee the 


Produces Health and Vigor| “””  Neware of tite 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


Send stamp for ‘‘DOG CULTURE,” which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


FREES Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


| Depots at 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 
R T T Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Canada 
Res. Superintendents at Chicago, and Boston, Mass. 


Charlestown z eo M aSS. | Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany 


ST 
THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


